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Eugene P. Willging 


Literary Guild---November Selection 


The Gauntlet. Doubleday, Doran. Octo- 


et, 
er 18, 1945. 311p. $2.75. 


Turning from historical 


treet, James. 


| 


ow 


fiction to the current trend of 
religious story, James Street troubled career 
of a Baptist preacher, born in Oklahoma, educated in 
Texas and stationed during the 1920s in a small Missouri 
town. London Wingo, named after the individualistic 
rebel, Jack London, by a free-thinking father, in spite of a 
Godfearing mother, is disturbed by the lack of certain defi- 
nitions of God, Christianity and ministerial service. This 
is the first and longest gauntlet which he runs. At times 
London is sure that God is “Humanity” (pp. 3, 135); at 
times goodness (p. 50); at times “Truth” (p. 309). He 
sees Christianity as “opportunity” for all (p. 186) and as 
“democracy” p. 58)—represented by the conferences with 
the deacons who comprise a “system of checks and 
balances” to direct the appointee, part of “a constant tug 
of war between the pulpit and the pews, the preacher and 
the people, the leader and the led” (p. 150). The service 
given is alternately considered as a business, a profession, 
a calling and a quest. 


ae a 
presents the 


lt is as a quest that his post is considered by his wife, 
Kathie, a lovely person who shares his difficulties through 
graduate school, initial stumblings in parish work, local 
and inter-urban politics. She has more faith than Lon- 
on, more common sense, more fire, and is to be favor- 
ably compared to the heroine of Sinclair Lewis’ Arrow- 
smith. To keep their marriage together, against poverty 
and gossip, uncertainty of purpose and outside interfer- 
ence, is the second gauntlet which London has to undergo. 
The marriage is a successful one and apparently repre- 
sentative of the hardships which befall a married clergy. 
Between them, they steer amid the whirlpools of local 
Protocol, protect the name “Kathie” against the unani- 


XUM 


mous public rechristening to Katherine, face the storms 
of choir-loft and Bible class jealousies, put up with out- 
landish of unwanted furniture and advice, choose 
friends and cling to them in spite of neurotic whisperings. 


if 
girts 


Kathie seemingly remains in the background, because it is 
London who is embroiled in most of the action: he has 
the debates with the deacons, schemes to build a new 
church and hospital, establishes a remarkable reputation 
as a speaker, flies kites with Dr. Thoreau Bean, organizes 
youth groups, fights down an unfounded scandal linking 
his name with that of a widow-milliner, arranges a mar- 
riage between the son of one feuding family and the 


daughter of another, engineers the election of his choices 
for new church representatives, and lives on to face 
a more assured future when Kathie dies after a mis- 


carriage. But it is Kathie’s quiet force which makes him 
both worthwhile and, in his way, great. 

The lesser characters are drawn with equal sympathy 
and skill: Burl Duckworth, station agent and business 
man; Charlie Moffett, storekeeper; their scandalmonger- 
ing wives, Tama and Josie; Cliff Carter, the undertaker, 
and Florine, his wife, both Wingo supporters; Ben Thig- 
pen, salesman, kitemaker extraordinary and organizer of 
the boys’ clubs; Newt Upjohn, tyrannical leader of an 
enormous but non-tithe-paying clan; Amy Taylor, the 
widow who came from an outside city; Mr. Honeycutt, 
on whose retirement London received his calling. The 
fulness of their lives, in spite of their small town narrow- 
ness and the un-Christianity of the first four, is more 
than completely presented. Their careers are tied up 
naturally with London’s, and he threads his way through 
them in a series of major and minor conflicts. 

is inevi- 
several similarities, but London Wingo 


Comparison with Bruce Marshall’s Father Smith 
table. There are 
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lacks the Scots priest’s humanity, humor and certainty. 
The pattern of the story is much the same, a series of epi- 
sodes: parish problems, marriages, deaths, argument and 
prayer. The same realism is evident: Street refers briefly 
to gossip about Florine’s hasty marriage (p. 104), but 
foolishly and unphilosophically to a single adultery in 
London’s youth (p. 18). The differences between the 
two writers is obvious in the choice of prayers, sermons 
biblical interpretation and attitude towards God; they are 
as different as the words Catholic and Baptist. The 
reader, beyond high school years, will obtain consider- 
able pleasure from the novel, and considerable satisfaction. 


James Edward Tobin 


Fordham University 


Book of the Month Club---November Selection 


Simonov, Konstantine. Days and Nights. Translated by 
Joseph Barnes. Simon & Schuster. Oct. 29, 1945. 42I1p. 
$2.75. 


In June 1942 the German summer offensive began and 
drove the Russians steadily eastward until the gates of 
Stalingrad were reached. The Russians fought de ~laying 
actions and succeeded in keeping their armies intact for 
regrouping east of the Volga. However it was essential 
to hold Stalingrad and prevent a major crossing of the 
Volga until forces for a counter-offensive could be gath- 
ered. From that necessity came the epic of Stalingrad 
where in bitter action steadily decimated Russian forces 
held the river section for more than two months. The 
present novel, one of the few to come out of Russia in late 
years, is the story of that fighting and of the undauntedly 


courageous spirit of the Stalingrad defenders. 


In September Captain Alexei Saburov of a regiment in 
the 693rd Rifle division led his battalion onto a Volga 
river ferry to reinforce the defenders of Stalingrad. Before 
the crossing could be completed the ferry was sunk by a 
German shell and Saburov rescued Anya Klimenko, a 
hospital assistant, engaged in evacuating the wounded. 
Saburov had been well seasoned as a soldier—strong, 
calm, efficient, courageous, entirely human in his reaction 
to war but bitterly hating the Germans who had brought 
destruction to Russia. Before the war he had studied in 
a Moscow University in preparation for becoming a 
teacher of history. His battalion was composed of season- 
ed veterans with a sprinkling of green replace -ments and a 
young impetuous lieutenant, Maslennikov, bur dis- 
tinguish himself in action for the Soviet Union. The 
regiment was commanded by Lt. Col. Babchenko, a rather 
querulous and somewhat inefficient soldier who is later 
killed. 

The battalion is given a sector of the front line where the 
remains of three buildings form strong points for 
defense. The line is pitifully thin, ammunition and food 
are not plentiful, the Germans are attacking ferociously 
and there is little hope of any decisive Russian action 
which will drive Se back. Only one thing remains 
hold at all and the battalion does without 
thought of retreat. For seventy days they hold as the 
situation worsens steadily. Men are killed and wounded 
in the furious fighting but there are no replacements; a 
building gained or lost represents a victory or 
communications are cut daily and only reestablished at 
high cost. Through it all Saburov fights valiantly—not 
hopefully but only with the firm conviction that he can- 


ning to 


} 


the 





costs that 


defeat; 
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In the face of incredible difficulties he and the 


not yield. 
hold their istant German 


battalion 
attacks. 


sector against COI 


During the battle Saburov is wounded many times but on 


one occasion is hospitalized where he finally realizes his 
love for Anya and marries her in the midst of the siege, 
Anya is wounded during the last days and taken away 


while Saburov must remain. Even this does not break 

Alexei. Finally, when affairs are at their worst, the V olga 

freezes and the Russian counteroffensive begins as a 
movement far to the north 

As the offensive begins Saburov and his men leap 

Germans before them and the book ends, 

of Russian 


determination not 


pincers and south of Stalin. 


grad. 
out upon the 
This is a story of a personal spi: 
spirit and valor. Stea fast courage and 
to be beaten were the chief Russian weapons a id they were 
finally successful. There is little of the expected Russian 
propaganda in the 


book 
of the “party line” 


irit and valor, 


C 


but there are occasional glimpses 
which show that suspicion and dis 
trust of foreigners, cleverly instilled into the Russian 
masses by their leaders, will | Il onl 


De erac licated, if at all only 
with difficulty. The book also indicates that the Russians 
h 


— faith in Stalin’s integrity see cannot be swayed 
from his leadership. The » ones are well conceived 
and ytcathee and the story as a whole is well developed 


though lacking in craftsmanship at times There is only 
one lusty jest and one instance of vulgarity in spite of the 
absolute realism with which the written. Al- 
though this is not a great book yet it is fairly well done 
and seems suitable for adult readers. 


story is 


x * * 


The Human Life of Jesus 
$3.00. 


Erskine, John. 
17, 1945. pp. viii, 248. 
Literary competence joined to a measure of admiration 
for the human qualities of Jesus Christ are not of them- 
sufficient to guarantee a satisfactory life. Mr. 
has the competence and a certain amount of 
respect, but on all other counts his Human Life of Jesus 
must be rated as sadly deficient. It requires no great 
effort to admire Jesus as a man: pagans and 
infidels pay this homage. If Christian faith is to go nm 
further, then it is not a very valuable possession. 


Mr. Erskine opens with a confession of faith: “The 

entral doctrine of Christianity is a Sicasiaiaies Jesus 
is the God who became Man.” (p. vii). And a little 
further: “Those who deny the divinity of Jesus yet admin 
his human character, are half-believers, and so are those 
who think themselves orthodox yet base their faith in 
Jesus on those incidents told of Him which could be true 
of no other human being” (ibid.). If we must 
those facts which tell us of the unique character an¢ 
personality 


selves 
Erskine 


even the 


neglect 


of Christ, then why bother with a life? 


In keeping with his purpose to stress the human side ¢ ot 
Christ, Mr. Erskine uses the method of psycholog 21 

analysis, but assumes throughout that “facts” o 
Christ’s life must be no different than the facts of any 
other life. It leads him to some very startling and irrever 
ent conclusions. Because Christ evidently understoo 
well the secrets of the human heart, and was especial} 
sympathetic with women, Mr. Erskine concludes that He 
had been disillusioned in an early love affair (p. 27), anc 
makes other suggestions that should not be repeated ever 
in a review (cf. p. 27). The transition from fancy to fact 
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is unusually abrupt. The underlying assumption is that 
Christ must have been like unto us in all things, not even 
sin excepted. 

In his bibliographical notes Mr. Erskine makes the state- 
ment: “I prefer the testimony of those who were close 
to the events they reported, rather than the learned 
guesses of those who are two thousand years away.” 
(p. 244). An admirable position, and appropriate enough, 
since many of his conclusions are no more than guesses. 


If he applied the same preference in reading the only 
eye-witness accounts of the life of Christ, the Gospels, by 
what principle of selection does he choose between the 
recorded miracles, singling out those which are credible 
and rejecting those which are not credible to a modern 
mind? If it is easy to accept all the miracles of healing 
(with certain reservations), then why must the testimony 
of the eye-witnesses be rejected (by one two thousand 
years removed) in the other miracles, such as the resur- 
rection of Lazarus? (cf. pp. 132-133). Why speak about 
the therapeutic value of affection (whatever that is) if not 
in an attempt to write away the true nature of the facts 
as reported by the eye-witnesses? “The turning of the 
water into wine and the raising of Lazarus were Wonders 
... L have made it clear that I do not believe in Wonders.” 
(pp. 142-143). A basic misconception is revealed in the 
statement: ‘ no miracle could logically prove the 
spiritual truths which he taught.” (p. 131). Certainly 
not, but just as certainly do they reveal Him to be what 
He said He was, the Son of God. 

Mr. Erskine is just as inconsistent in his use of sources. 
Certainly the Gospels are the clearest and most important 
sources of our knowledge of the life of Christ. In addition 
to reading out these incidents that do not fit his theory, 
such as demanding an omission in Luke 4 in order to 
explain the enmity of the Nazarenes (p. 53), the author 
resorts freely to the Apocryphal Gospels as true docu- 
ments. These documents, which appeared early in the 
Church and which were rejected by the mind of Christians 
as quickly as they appeared, surely cannot be accepted 
as naively as Mr. Erskine accepts them. The “large 
family” of St. Joseph is an apocryphal fiction. 


Briefly, Mr. Erskine writes as though God, in becoming 
man, ceased to be God. His book cannot be recommend- 
ed On any score. 

Charles Denecke, S.J. 


University of Scranton 


Catholic Book Club---October Selection 


Moody, John. John Henry Newman. Sheed & Ward. 
Oct. 10, 1945. 353p. $3.75. 

The choice of John Moody to prepare this biography of 
Cardinal Newman is indeed fortunate for he passed 
through the High, Low and Broad Church stations of 
Anglicanism before becoming a Catholic in 1931 and, 
secondly, he is an American, appreciative of the difficul- 
ties the average adult Catholic will have in understanding 
the theological controversies connected with the Oxford 
Movement beginning in 1833 and terminating around 
1845 with the conversion of Newman. Furthermore, 
John Moody is an accomplished writer; this volume will 
add to the high repute he has already earned through 
The Long Road Home and Fast by the Road. 

To read this biography of Newman is an enriching experi- 
ence. Today we are so surrounded with lives of men of 


Moody — Bruff 
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action in politics, business and science that we need to 
know the story of a man who combined studious and 
scholarly habits with a life of deep spirituality, one whose 
possible canonization was suggested by his one-time 
opponent, Cardinal Manning. We should study this life 
that exemplifies the fruition of the desire to know fol- 
lowed by the decision to act in the direction of the 
acquired knowledge; in the life of Newman there was 
no divorce betwen thought and action. Mr. Moody 
not merely well but with brilliant lucidity the 
major events of Newman’s life, his period as an Anglican 
from 1801 to 1845 culminating in the writing of the 
Essay on Development of Christian Doctrine and _ his 
conversion, the period of storm and stress (the Achilli 
trial, the Irish University failure, the abandonment of the 
proposed new Biblical translation), and finally, the re- 
newal of his contributions beginning with the publication 
of the Apologia, followed by the Dream of Gerontius, 
the answer to Pusey, and the Grammar of Assent. Then 
soon after Pope Leo XIII’s accession came the offer of a 
cardinal’s hat with the exceptional provision that Newman 
would not have to live in Rome but could spend the 
balance of his days with his beloved Oratorians. His 
funeral sermon was preached by Cardinal Manning with 
whom he had engaged in many a heated word. 


covers 


Along with explaining to the American reader such un- 
familiar words as Erastianism, “two bottle orthodox,” and 
non-jurors which occur in Newman’s works, Mr. Moody 
has wisely woven into his biography extracts from New- 
man’s writings so as to serve as an excellent introduction 
to further study. Moody’s treatment of Manning is very 
fair, presenting both sides of that complex character whose 
administrative abilities often ran counter to Newman’s 
mode of thought and action. 


With confidence we recommend this biography as the 
best introduction to Newman’s life and work. Its appeal 
will be to adults rather than adolescents although there 
is no reason why the advanced high school student should 
not enjoy it. There is a fine, concise bibliography and a 
brief but adequate index. 


. + 


Bruff, Nancy. 
25lp. $2.50. 
Somehow or other Nancy Bruff has discovered that sex is 
beautiful and that evil is fascinating and has included 
generous amounts of each in a somewhat unintelligible 
psychological novel whose scene is laid in Nantucket dur- 
ing those years of the mid-19th Century which marked 
the climax and decline of the whaling industry. 


The Manatee. Dutton. Oct. 22, 1945. 


The story, what there is of it, is built around Jabez Folger, 
a whaling captain, and Piety, his Quaker wife, their chil- 
dren, Luke and Saffron, their servant, Shrine, Jabez’s Aunt 
Keziah and Amos Lamb, chief of the incidental char- 


acters. His dreamy, friendly nature changed by an un- 
revealed incident in his youth Jabez Folger becomes a 
confessed sadist absolutely amoral in all respects until the 
climax of his career is marked by premeditated murder 
when he writes in his personal log-book, “I will not soon 
be forgiven” without any clear understanding of who is 
concerned with the forgiving. On occasion Jabez reverts 
to his friendly nature for short periods and during one of 
these he married Piety, tremulous on the threshold of 
womanhood and idealistic in love. After getting her with 
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child Jabez leaves on a long voyage. Piety awaits his re- 
turn with anxiety only to have her love turned to bitter 
hatred when Jabez returns in his normal mood recounting 
the details of a savage sexual episode as he relives them 
on Piety. After getting her again with child he leaves on 
another long voyage, financed, as usual by his wealthy 
Aunt Keziah who prods him into further evil so that she 
can determine the genesis of his changed nature. Piety 
moves into her own home and supports herself by working 
for Aunt Keziah, determined to have no more of Jabez. 
The two children grow, Luke as a bright, radiant, empty- 
souled, self-sufficient child and Saffron as a frightened, 
love-seeking daughter who cannot obtain the affection she 
needs from her mother’s hate-encrusted, self-righteously 
pious soul. 

Jabez’s voyage is unsuccessful and he loses his ship, The 
Manatee, whose figurehead has some obscure symbolism 
for his warped nature. During a mutiny engendered by 
his sadistic treatment of the crew his ship strikes a reef 
and sinks. After killing some of the crew and condemn- 
ing the rest to starvation, Jabez and his first mate and the 
cabin boy drift for ninety-two days in an open boat before 
being rescued. Only Jabez and the mate are rescued, the 
cabin boy having furnished the food. for their cannibalism. 
When Jabez returns, in broken health, to Nantucket he 
forces his way into Piety’s home and recuperates, using 
Shrine, a South Sea Island native servant, whose morality 
is based on beauty and ugliness, as a willing foil to his 
fleshly lusts. During this visit Piety’s hatred is intensified, 
Luke is untouched by his father and Saffron perceives 
vaguely that there is some powerful force in her father 
which appeals to her own incomplete nature. Again, 
Jabez is fitted out with a ship by Keziah and leaves on an- 
other lengthy voyage. This time, he kills a sailor who 
was Shrine’s lover and the luck of Nantucket. His crew 
desert and he is stranded for years in Cuba, while his 
children grow into their late teens. 

Luke, whose brightness and emptiness have remained, 
after a brief affair with Yvonne, a French widow, and a 
passing interest in music suddenly learns that he wants 
nothing but life and love and dissonant music with Shrine 
on her native island. Eventually he and Shrine leave the 
story for this purpose. Saffron obtains her love in Simon 
and after several vicissitudes caused by Saffron’s unsettled 
and forming nature they plan to begin life together as the 
story ends. Jabez, on his return, again forces his way into 
the family and Piety is helpless to oust him. Confessing, 
on impulse, to Amos Lamb, a decrepit and obscene old 
fisherman, the incident which was responsible for his 
sadism, Jabez reverts permanently to his gentle, friendly 
nature, unable however to shed the mask of cruelty which 
years had stamped upon his features. Piety forgives him 
and the two are ready to end their lives in happiness 
when they die in a fire that consumes their home. 


There seems little purpose, point or value to this par- 
ticular story. The author treats of sin and evil with a 
sort of juvenile intensity and breath-taking fascination 
that robs them of their true horror. What purports to be 
a psychological study of personality is but superficial and 
scarcely true to life. The entire situation is treated most 
objectionably with sexual immorality, obscenity, vulgarity 
and profanity scattered in abundance throughout the 
story. Amos Lamb is particularly objectionable with his 
repeated obscenity and profanity. God if made respon- 
sible for the existence of evil on one hand (p. 39) while 
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on the other objective morality is denied throughout the 
story. Traces of naturalism, pantheism and humanism 
are inextricably interwoven throughout the story. As 4 
minor point the divergence between the artist’s cover 
drawing and author’s description of The Manatee’s figure. 
head may be called to the publisher’s attention. There 
seems no reason to recommend this book to any type of 
reader. 


* hd * 


Marshall, George C. General Marshall’s Report: The Win. 
ning of the War in Europe and the Pacific. Simon and 
Schuster. Oct. 10, 1945. 123p. Cloth, $2.50; Paper, $1.00, 


This biennial report of the Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army covers the period from July 1, 1943 to June 
30, 1945. Since it is dated September 1, 1945 there is 
material included in the report which relates to develop. 
ments in the very recent past. No other report issued by a 
chief of staff has received the publicity and circulation 
achieved by this one, since in addition to the Simon and 
Schuster edition, a less ornate but very satisfactory one has 
been sent free of charge by the United States News to its 
subscribers. Moreover, many newspaper editorials have 
been written as commentary on the report. Accordingly, 
it is anything but a secret document. Neither is it a dr 
as dust report on the activity of army personnel. Seven 
general divisions, and some of the finest black and white 
maps that have been reproduced to date comprise the 
Report, which deals in detail with such topics as victory in 
Europe, victory over Japan, the weapons used, the troops 
employed, and a final and very debatable section entitled, 
“For the Common Defense”. Those who have read the 
preceding sections, which are written so that one need 
not be a West Pointer to understand them, and who have 
learned much about European topography from studying 
the maps, twenty-nine in number, will read very carefull 
Marshall’s recommendations for our future welfare. 


In brief, the War Department is recommending that in- 
tensive scientific research be continued in the interest of 
developing new means of offense and defense, and it is 
also recommending the establishment of a permanent 
peacetime citizen army. General Marshall believes that 
“an unbroken period of one year’s training appears essen- 
ial to the success of a sound security plan based on the 
concept of a citizen army” (p. 121). Furthermore, the 
War Department believes that “our position will be sound 
if we set up machinery which will permit the mobilization 
of an Army of 4,000,000 men within a period of one year 
following any international crisis resulting in a nationa 
emergency for the United States” (p. 120). 

These are the points that are emphasized repeatedly 11 
the summary of the Report. Marshall does not mention 
the name of the nation we are to fight, but it is evident 
that the General Staff has little hope that peace will last 
very long. Marshall believes that this nation may experi 
ence peace only by remaining fully armed. Some cynics 
will observe that we used to call that “militarism” and 
that we condemned the Germans for practicing it. Nov 
that Germany and Japan will be rendered incapable 0 
fighting, and since a war between the United States and 
England would be practically unthinkable, one wonder 
what nation is to fight the United States. It is hard to see 
what Russia has that we might want; it is equally hard 
to see why Russia should feel it necessary to attack us. 
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Material is also included from a report prepared by Gen- 
eral Arnold, relative to the air war of the future. Such a 
struggle should prove somewhat destructive in view of 
Arnold’s willingness to admit that the 22,000 pound bomb 
of this war has already been outmoded; now “we are 
making a bomb weighing 45,000 pounds to keep pace with 
the bomber, already under construction, which will carry 
such a load. Air ordnance engineers have blueprinted a 
bomb weighing 100,000 pounds” (p. 5). Whether or not 
the air force has continued its work on the 100,000 pound 
bomb, or whether it has gracefully desisted in deference 
to the atomic bomb is not made clear. 


The question therefore arises as to why men speak of 
peace when they so arduously prepare for war. Despite 
all that Marshall has said about great armies and national 
security, he has been unable to mention any great power 
which armed to the teeth and did not then go to war. 
One wonders as to whether or not the white race will 
destroy itself within the next twenty-five years. Unless 
present tendencies are checked, nothing less than that can 
possibly happen. The only comforting note that has been 
struck recently is that voiced by the English physicist who 
denied that atomic bombs would destroy the world; he 
said that they would destroy nothing but civilization. It is 
now time for the peoples of the world to decide whether 
or not they wish to commit national suicide, using their 
armed forces as convenient instruments. 
Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 


Loyola University, Chicago 
* * * 


Sturzo, Don Luigi. Italy and the Coming World. 
Publishers. Oct. 1, 1945. pp. xvi, 303. $3.50. 
“Democracy is something more than a system of elections 
and party organizations, it is an ideal. This ideal, common 
to mankind, finds expression in every individual com- 
munity and in every age of history, giving to each special 
characteristics and a form of its own. That is why 
democracy, the best form of life in a political society, 
has taken different ways and assumed different forms on 
either side of the Atlantic. This is because it has had to 
overcome different obstacles of tradition, institutions, reli- 
gious and philosophical cultural trends, economic and 
political interests; also because it takes on the color of 
the various peoples in their civil and moral evolution.” 
(p. 90). 

It is this high concept of democracy that gives to this 
study of Italy an importance far beyond most of the books 
about the post-war problems. Writing as a Catholic, as 
an Italian who has opposed Fascism from the very begin- 
ning, and as an authority on political history, the author 
is able to raise his gaze from the present and its immedi- 
ate problems to see them in the perspective of the past 
and project them into a pattern of the future. He sees 
the present as the only available material out of which 
afuture can be moulded, avoiding thereby utopian dreams 
or mere clever predicting. He sees Italy and its present 
problems against the background of the world, or the 
community of nations, and shows that her problems are 
at once domestic, since she will have to solve them her- 
self by her own inner vitality, and international since to 
do so she wil have to have a sympathetic treatment from 
the great powers. 

Though the latest of the European nations to achieve a 
national unity, Italy has had a long democratic tradition. 


Roy 


Sturzo 
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“, .. the sound and glorious particularism of her provinces 
was transcended by an ideal and higher unification which 
came about in language, art, culture and religion” (p. 
162). This universalism expressed itself early in demo- 
cratic forms and ideals, such as the proclamation of 
Florence in 1530. It reached out for and achieved poli- 
tical unification in the nineteenth century, a movement 
which grew out of the legitimate aspirations of the 
people. Paradoxically historical circumstance was such 
that the political unification divided Italy for a period of 
58 years, since the unification came at the expense of the 
Papal States. The true nature of her national spirit, 
essentially democratic, was obscured by this unfortunate 
situation. A further difficulty was produced by the fact 
that the Lateran Treaty bore the signature of Mussolini 
and has been associated with Fascist Italy. The author 
proves conclusively that the solution of the Roman Ques- 
tion had been prepared for some years earlier, and post- 
poned first by the sudden death of Benedict XV and then 
by the manipulations of the Fascist government. 


Both of the above stand in the way of an understanding 
of Italy. A worse confusion has been created by the 
identification of Italy and her people with what was not 
a popular movement, Fascism. Fascism, according to 
Sturzo, was not even taken seriously by Mussolini—except 
in so far as it was his instrument of personal power. Since 
it was tyrannical, the people of Italy greeted the allied 
armies as liberators. To look upon Italy now or to treat 
her as a totalitarian state is an unhistorical as the attempt 
of the Fascisti to create a legend of domination with 
Rome as the center of the modern world. Fascism was 
made possible because of the peace treaties; Nazism grew 
out of Bismarck and William I. Their alliance was 
inevitable since totalitarianism can only exist through 
war and aggression. 

Thus democracy, as a popular movement, has been at 
work and is at work in Italy despite all the obstacles 
it has had to overcome, obstacles of reaction, misunder- 
standing, or perversion of government. It is this fact that 
is all important at the present, and this fact that the 
victorious nations should recognize. Italy is not out of 
danger. From without there is the positive danger of 
misunderstanding or of undue interference with the 
internal democratic processes. Her future depends on her 
economic restoration, financial, agrarian, and industrial. 
This is primarily an internal problem, but will require 
sympathetic cooperation. There is the problem of educa- 
tion—and of re-education of the youth that was seduced 
by Fascism (a seduction partly accounted for by the fact 
that prior to 1939 most of the democratic governments 
took Fascism seriously). This, too, is an internal prob- 
lem, and one that certainly will not be solved by the im- 
position of a single state school, or by those who consider 
themselves essentially superior to the Italian people. 
There is the all-important problem of the choice of a 
form of government: monarchy or a republican form. 
Here only one thing is important: the confidence of the 
people in the type of government they themselves will 
In that case it will be a truly democratic govern- 
ment, no matter what form it takes. 


choose. 


Undue interference with internal problems could well be 
the occasion of a hero-cult in Italy, particularly if that 
interference is dictated by materialistic capitalism or 
materialistic socialism. The future not only of Italy but 
of Europe and the world is dependent on a return of the 
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notion of moral responsibility. Public opinion must assert 
itself against the policy of spheres of influence by which 
the powerful nations will dominate the smaller neigh- 
bors. The alternative is either a real League of Nations 
with its own legal and political powers, police force, and 
respective contributions of armaments by member states, 
or else the impe srialistic policy of power politics. For 
this reason we must see to it that the charter of the 
United ola is a democratic charter which cannot be 
manipulated by the few and the powerful. 


There are two chapters that deserve a special recom- 
mendation, chapter V, Italy and Democracy, and chapter 
X, Education and Re-education. The entire work is of an 
excellence that is rare in books treating of current history. 
It is dispassionate, penetrating, realistic in the best sense 
of the term. It is therefore recommended to all who are 
interested in what is happening and what might happen 
in the world during the coming years. 

Charles Denecke, S.J. 

University of Scranton 

i ae 


Morgenthau, Henry, Jr. Germany Is Our Problem. 
per. Oct. 17, 1945. 230p. $2.00. 


This book is an elaboration of the well-known Morgenthau 
plan, which President Roosevelt carried with him to the 
Quebec Conference in 1944. The same plan has clearly 
influenced the decisions of the Potsdam Conference and 
it seems to have been the basis for the directive given to 
General Eisenhower for ruling Germany. 


Har- 


The contents of the book are, accordingly, hardly new. 
Morgenthau proposes the dismembering of Germany, the 
partitioning of what is left into two independent states, 
and the complete destruction of German industrial power. 
Germany would be reduced to an agrarian condition. The 
landed estates would be broken up and given to the 
peasantry. Then, after perpetrating this Draconian re- 
venge, the United States should withdraw and leave the 
neighbor states, most of them Soviet-controlled, to police 
what is left. (The English would likewise be excluded.) 


A review of such a book must necessarily be a re flection 
of the philosophy of the reviewer. To this reader, \ 
genthau is proposing a plan which is brutally punitive, 
which punishes all Germans under the thesis of collective 
guilt, and which would ultimately lead to starvation, 
misery, anarchy, and then the extension to the Rhine of 
the police states which now constitute the shame of 
Europe. Certainly it goes beyond any reasonable require- 
ments for preventing future aggression by Germany. The 
simple process of forbidding Germans to make, own, or 
fly airplanes would be enough to keep Germany from 
becoming a military power. The stripping of industries 
would mean starvation, since Western Germany is not 
agriculturally self-sufficient. In fact, a recent American 
commission found that German exports from the Ruhr 
must actually increase so as to obtain food, now that the 
iron curtain is lowered at the Elbe. Finally, the with- 
— of Anglo-American troops would be an open in- 
itation for the Soviet to exte end its hegemony. 


a book is not recommended except to historians anxious 
to study the potential causes of the Third World War. 


Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S., 
St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Baltimore, Maryland 

, 
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Daisy Kenyon. 
$2.50. 


Janeway, Elizabeth. Doubleday, Doran, 


Oct. 25, 1945. 276p. 
Daisy Kenyon is the second novel by the author of The 
Walsh Girls. It is an unsuccessful attempt at a combin ned 
historical novel and psychological novel of characteriza. 
tion. The conversational comment on world daine per 
the vague and sketchy background of a business deal are 
neither sufficiently important nor convincing to merit 
historical recognition of the novel; the unbalanced, over. 
emotional character portrayal which dominates any sem. 
blance of a story further reduces its importance. 


The author views and reviews the thoughts and behavior 
of her characters as she trails each one in turn. Daisy, 
the center of attraction, has been the unkept mistress of 
Dan O’Mara for eight years. At thirty-three she is less 
satisfied with their relationship and since the lawyer “ 
a wife and two children and more than a bit of concern 
for his professional opportunities, Daisy impulsiv ie 3 ace 
cepts the marriage proposal of Pete Lapham after a brief 
illicit affair with him. They live in a whirl of emotion 
until Pete is drafted. Dan reappears, demanding and 
violent, after the failure of an important business 
and outrages and almost disillusions (!) Daisy. The 
story ends on a note of understanding forgiveness when 
Daisy very incoherently and illogically explains all their 


, 
deal, 


difficulties. Lucile, the neglected wife, is no more clearly 
portrayed in her futile attempt to “get even. 

The novel is wholly objectionable. It abounds in profane 
and blasphemous ejaculations. The Holy Name is used 


with base irreverance. In an outburst against logic the 
Church is criticised for its failure to become the greatest 


creation of man, “leaving God out of it.” The Sacrifice 


of the Mass is questioned. 
Daisy Kenyon might best be classed as the author’s argu- 
ment for the abolition of logic. 

* * * 
Glaspell, Susan. Judd Rankin’s Daughter. Lippincott. 
Oct. 24, 1945. 254p. $2.50. 
The title of this novel promises us the story of Frances 
Rankin Mitchell, lowa-born resident of Provincetown anc 
New York. Actually, she serves as warp for the pattern of 


Adah, his son- 
attempt to 


Adah, 


“ar 
aying, 


living which her father, Judd, his cousin 
in-law Leonard, and his grandson Judson 
weave, each influenced by the other. As Cousin 
once dashing, warm-hearted, unconventional, 
Frances stands by and reviews what she knows of this 
mid-western belle her father and many another man once 
loved, whose code has been, “We should help one an- 
other. It should be—our pleasure” 

It has been Cousin Adah’s 
Judd through school and into the 
encourage a young inventor by marrying him, to lift some 


lies 


Lote } . 
hel; the young 


spaper world, t 


pleasure to 


new 


what the cultural level of her community by attracting 
to her home what were advanced thinkers for her time 
and region. And, in 1944, to make a last trip New 
York in order to advise a young soldier before he left for 


the front. 
1 


To Adah’s passionate belief in midwest values, Judd has 
subscribed heartily. In his newspaper, Out Here (de 
flantly named in answer to the defeated and ial 
query, “What can you expect—do—know, out here?”’) he 


has battled doughtily for his favorite region and his 
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America. Life- 
death of his 
ing his 


favorite individuals—the little people of 
long isolationist by sincere conviction, the 
son in W orld War | gave him no reason for shift 


point of view. But after World War II broke, he re- 
versed himself, partly because his own thinking had 
changed direction and partly because he despised the 
company he found himself in. 


ludd’s son-in-law, Frances’ husband, is a liberal, a literary 
critic and reviewer. Intellectually honest, incisive and 
dispassionate in his judgment, he passes adverse decision 
e book Judd writes after his retirement from the 
newspaper world, criticizing unfavorably its provincialism 
and one-sidedness. Hurt for her father’s sake, Frances 
must nevertheless acknowledge her husband’s fairness and 
his right to speak. When later Leonard is wounded by 


upon thé 


the shock-induced antagonism which his son’s illness de- 
velops toward him, Frances must again steer a middle 
course as she tries to help her son and at the same time 


work out her own solution to the old, old problem of 
human relations. It is a new article written by her father 
which eventually re-orients the boy and establishes anew 
the family understanding, sympathy and mutual respect 
which have previously vhelived their contacts and given 
ignity and significance to their relationships. 


Unhappily for plausibility or realism, the content and 
nature of Judd’s article is never disclosed beyond the fact 
that “it sings”. What the burden of the song or what its 
tune, perhaps the reader is intended to decide for him- 
self. Since the article is the motivation for the concluding 
chapter, and since it should rightly epitomize the thesis 
of the entire novel, the author’s techn ique bogs down badly 
here. The effect upon the reader is disap] 
more so since the introductory episode between Cousin 
Adah and the young soldier has not been adequately re- 
solved, either. Neither episode, however, interferes with 
or detracts from the picture of intelligent, tolerant people 
trying to live in amity and helpfulness with their neighbors. 
A very readable book, 
likable, life-like characters and a social philosophy faintly 
familiar but quite acceptable to the reader. City dwellers 
in smal] towns and rural areas will 
agree nostalgically with Judd’s pronouncements upon the 


sointing, the 


quietly and deftly written, with 


whose roots lie aeep 


merits of living close to the soil (p. 80). Families of re- 
turned servicemen will follow understandi ingly Frances’ 
attempts to reach through to her son’s earlier integrity 


rs love for his family. A short incident touches upon 


e Jewish question in America. And, as may be ex- 
pected from almost any consideration of farm life, the 
traditional case of sex-repression crops up briefly. 


Helen L. Butler, 


Maryw¢ vod Yollege 


* * * 


Nash, Ogdet Years Ago. Little, Brown. 


Oct. 8, 1945. 


I+ 


Long 
$2.50. 


Many 
333p. 
is certainly much easier to read these Ogden Nash 
verses than to explain about them, because this compila- 
tion isn’t exactly a new book, it isn’t exactly a nc 
poems, and it isn’t exactly collected poems. The explana- 
on of what it is completely fills the front flap of the 
lacket, and looks complicated, but becomes quite lucid 
when you put your mind to it. What it boils down to is 
that if you have I’m a Stranger Here Myself and Good 
Intentions, Many Long Years Ago will give you the rest 


and 


Nash — James 


of the verses Mr. Nash would consider adequate 
collected verse. It is compiled from his early out of print 
books, Hard Lines, Happy Days, Free Wheeling, The 
Primrose Path, The Bad Parent’s Garden of V and 
the volume of selected verse called The Face Is Familiar. 
So if you have all six of those you don’t need this, and if 
you have some of them you will find some duplication, 
and if you have none of them you are lucky to have this 
opportunity to fill that tremendous gap in your library. 


erse, 


should not be necessary to tell an 
what Ogden Nash’s verse is like. Skillfully wrot 
compounded of humor and wit, gaiety and a 
satiric bitterness, it hag deserved and achieved 
able success. A fat book of it is, course, dipped 
into and chortled over, than conscientiously read 
through from cover to cover. a is, how k to be 
cherished and kept by r frequent joyous vehenes nce 


At this late date it 
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From a moral point of view, there is not much to be said 
about it. Its good moral effect would, I should think, be 
limited to those rare persons who are capable of recogniz- 
ing their own faces in a satiric portrait; and it would take 
a thoroughgoing prude to object to Mr. Nash’s few gentle 
improprieties. Consequently, I should 
morally indifferent, but in respects to be 
mended with enthusiasm. 


consider it as 
other recom- 
Kenton Kilmer, 
Arlington, Virginia 


* * * 


James, Henry. The Short Stories of Henry James. Selected 


and edited, with an Introduction by Clifton Fadiman 
Random House. Oct. 22, 1945. 644p. $3.00. 


The past twenty-four months have been James years: a 
volume of criticism, Henry James: The Major Phase, and 
an ant hology, Stories of Writers and Artists, from Profes- 
Mathiessen; Philip Rahv’s “oe Short Novels of Henry 
James; this present collection of 17 stories culled by Mr. 
Fadiman from the 80 odd James turned out over a long 
ne and, already — hed and in process of review, 

The Question of Henry James, a compilation of critical 
essays by the great Jamesian critics, and a reprint of that 
tortured curiosity, The Bostonians, a late novel which the 
dissatisfied author never saw fit to incorporate in his col- 
lected works. It has taken decades to ready the reading 
public’s palate for the subtle Jacobite vintage, and, 
now, the old proverb of a good wine needing no bush can 
not recklessly be applied to his elusive values. For this 
most difficult of classic American writers most distinctly 


sor 


even 


does need the intermediary service of such skilled literary 
brokers as Messrs. Fadiman and Rahv. Despite the fact 
that Scott Fitzgerald, Edith Wharton, Willa Cather, 
E. M. Forster, and Elizabeth Bowen, by assimilating his 


techniques in their own work, have familiarized us with 
the characteristic Jamesian devices, he still makes more 
demands upon his reader’s patience than any other major 
figure in literature except for Proust and Joyce. But the 
rewards are commensurate with the effort, at least for the 
James of the early and middle periods. 


Very few men have been versed in novel, nouvelle, and 
short story. James is first among these. Not only is he 
one of the great masters of the short story—he can eve! 


be called the inventor of a specific type within a type, as 
Shakespeare modified the Petrarchan and Milton the 


Shakespearean sonnet. His are not obvious contes. The 
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reader, like poor Dencombe, James’ alter ego of The 
Middle Years, must dive in deep and be “drawn down, 
as by a siren’s hand, to where, in the dim underworld of 
fiction, the great glazed tank of art, strange silent subjects 
float.” It is a queerly decorous New England Lorelei, 
however, who acts as cicerone, in gentlemanly gloves and 
silk hat, with tail coat hiding any betraying flick of mer- 
man fin. Sometimes the sea-strange eyes of a Haw- 
thornesque moralist and fantast look gravely out of the 
noble Jamesian head; sometimes one feels with Santa- 
yana that Jovian innocent is playing at blocks in Boston’s 
“moral and intellectual nursery, always busy applying 
first principles to trifles”; or else that, next to Alfred J. 
Prufrock at a soirée, he is always measuring out his life 
“with coffee spoons”. Perhaps the latter image taken 
from Eliot may be a bit unfair; perhaps it would be at 
once juster and more exact to use this line from Hopkins 
and say it is his function to “in smooth spoons spy life’s 
masque mirrored,” which is a far different matter than 
Prufrock’s fussy ineffectualness. Moreover, this limita- 
tion of the point of view to the drawing rooms of the 
civilized does not hamper our enjoyment of Jane Austen; 
and, in common fairness, since spoons seem to be the 
metaphor in question, what is Oolong for spinster Jane 
ought to be Souchong for bachelor Henry. Except, of 
course, that we always feel a spinster cannot help herself, 
while a bachelor can. 


The unitiate will do well to begin with The Liar and The 
Real Thing, which must be rated among the master short 
stories of the world, and with Brooksmith, a sketch of the 
most deft impeccability. Catholics will find an especial 
interest in The Altar of the Dead for its sense of life 
and death as a collectivity, and for its purgatorial intima- 
tions. Mr. Fadiman, whose notes and introduction leave 
little to be desired, performs his most signal service for 
us by including The Tone of Time, a tale James excluded 
from his collected work. It is hard to see why. The 
central situation is magnificently developed and so haunts 
the reader’s memory that one is inclined to think that, if 
Jung is right in his theory of archetypes, here is surely one 
of the primal themes of man’s imagination: the troubling 
beauty of a past love and the jealous strife of two women 
thereover. One might not think it of the latter day 
Puritan, but he has managed, while retaining a typical 
Jamesian twist in the incident of the dead man’s portrait, 
to invest this ancient motif of the enmity of Gudrun and 
Brynhild with all its original fire. 


Recommended for all Jacobites and anti-Jacobites, and 
for all serious students of American letters; but not for 
the Circulating Library habitué who, in Dr. Johnson’s 
words, will be ready to “hang himself’—or herself, for 
that matter—over the qualifications and velleities of this 


lay casuist. 
Charles A. Brady 
Canisius College, Buffalo 


* * x 


Shute, Nevil. Most Secret. Morrow. Oct. 17, 1945. 


310p. $2.50. 

During the past several years Nevil Shute has been most 
prolific in his production of novels having the recently 
terminated conflict as a background. The present book 
is another of the same genré dealing with the exploits of 
a group of Englishmen against the Germans during the 
days when France was occupied territory. The novel 


Shute — Maynard 


Best SELLERs 


twist to this story is the queerly mystical insistence upon 
the use of fire as the only weapon appropriate and divinely 
appointed to punish the beastliness of the German op. 
pressor. 

The story is told by an executive officer of the Admiralty 
who was in charge of the naval aspects of an operation 
engineered by Army Intelligence and using four men, al] 
hating the Germans intensely and seeking an extremely 
brutal vengeance upon them. Intelligence’s interest jp 
the affair was from the standpoint of boosting French 
morale and resistance in the teeth of German oppression, 
thus handicapping the conquerors. There were four men 
having only one thing in common—a burning hatred of 
German brutality and a lust for brutal vengeance. Four 
men and a new weapon—the flamethrower—a _ horrible, 
morale-shattering weapon. And expedition was 
organized to sail a converted fishing vessel into a French 
fishing fleet and destroy by fire the patrolling German 
guard vessels. Charles Simon, Oliver Boden, Michael 
Rhodes, and John Colvin, each with his particular talents 
for the expedition, each with his particular hatred for 
the Germans, each with his particular personal problems, 
Twice they sailed, three German guard ships were sunk, 
a destroyer damaged, arms landed for patriot forces, : 
mutiny stirred in the German navy, hope planted among 
the French, resistance stimulated, even a division with. 
drawn from the Russian front. Those were the results 
but their ship was sunk, Boden killed in battle, Simon 
surrendered to the Germans and executed in place of 
hostages, with only Rhodes and Colvin given the chance 
to return to the solution of their personal problems. 


he 


so me 


Mr. Shute’s characters are well drawn and the story is a 
good example of what hatred will do to otherwise normal 
humans. Somewhat awkward is the forced insistence 
upon the use of fire and in irreverently poor taste is the 
use of a priest to implant the significance of that weapon 
in the mind of one of its users and later to confirm 
(p. 290) that use as an operation of Providence. Also 
objectionable is the overemphasis upon bestiality and 
brutal vengeance which in both cases is a blot upon hu 
manity, and questionable is the morality of inducing 
resistance in a people completely at the mercy of the con- 
querors. All in all the book would not seem unsuitable 
for mature adult readers but is not for the adolescent or 
impressionable adult. 









x * * 

Maynard, Theodore. Pillars of the Church. Longmans 
Green. Sept. 26, 1945. 308p. $3.00. 
Pillars of the Church is a group of twelve biographica 
essays, originally delivered as the second the 
Heywood Broun Memorial Lectures at Assumption Col: 
lege, Windsor, Ontario. As a result these contributions 
average about twenty-five pages each and are limited t 
those characters in church history who would be of great: 
est general interest to a lecture audience. Various reli 
gious orders are represented by their founders; all the 
biographees except Patmore are saints; three are English 
one Irish (by adoption), three Spaniards, two Frenchmen 
and three Italians; St. Teresa of Avila and Blessed Fran 
cesca Cabrini are the two women selected to share the 
stage with ten men. 

Opening with St. Benedict, Mr. Maynard has the oppor 
tunity of discussing the famous Rule and the origin 0 
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NovEMBER 1, 1945 MacDonald 


the on St. Dominic, he 


monasticism; later, in the chapter 
brings out the differences among religious orders whose 
multitude causes amazement even among those. of the 
Faith. St. Patrick and the Venerable Bede are given 
place as representatives of the early centuries. St. Louis, 
and St. Thomas Mo 


King of France, re depict laymen in 
ofice, both emphasizing the virtues of normality. The 
oreat missioner of the East, St. Francis Xavier, is preferred 
to St. Ignatius although some space is given the founder 
of the Jesuits. hen comes the mystic, St. Teresa of 
Avila, often compared with the great doctors of the 
Church. The mystic in motley, St. Philip Neri, the 
founder of the Oratorians, is accorded one of the most 
interesting chapters of the book and one of the most 
timely when we remember that we celebrate this year 
the centenary of the conve *rsiO! 1 of his spiritual son, Cardi- 
nal Ne wman who brought the Oratorians to England. 
The tenth chapter goes to St. Vincent de Paul, founder 
of the Congregation of the Mission, the eleventh to Cov- 


neglected Catholic poet of nuptial 
Finally, attention is given to Blessed 
who will soon become the first canon- 


en. 


entry Patmore, the 
and mystical love. 
Francesca Cabr ini, 
ied American citiz 
Mr. Maynard 


sketches. has token 


These are popular 

pains to separate fiction from fact, as in the assumption 
that St. Vincent de Paul went around wrapping aban- 
doned babes in his cloak or that he was ordained at the 


canonical age of twenty-four rather than at nineteen as 
Mr. Maynard states was the fact. In some cases he may 
open the eyes of Catholic read as when he spotlights 


aaders 


the economic cause of the English Reformation as the 
enclosure of the fertile “commons” for the use of the 
sheep owning landlords (p. 132-5). The reader of aver- 
age education will find these sketches of more value 
and interest than the person with an advanced knowledge 
f church history. 
k * * 

MacDonald, Betty. The Egg and I. Lippincott. Oct. 3, 
1945 77 Qn cz 75 

s | . aw A tr wwe . 

This is another of these “back k to the land” books—a 


ls and successes in the sant 
cken-ranching husband. 


Niscel nt of f the — de- 


record of incidents and tria 
career of the author and her chi 


D . ° 
Reared in a home somewhat remin 


scribed by Rosemary Taylor in Chicken Every Sunday, the 
author was taught as a cardinal principle for marital suc- 
cess to become interested in and to subordinate herself 


for mar- 


At 


+r husband’s work. Yerwise her training 

rer hus! 1 k. Ortl | 
riage comprised only the ordinary housewifely duties. 
the age of eighteen she found herself married to a man, 
thirteen years her senior, interested, and deeply so, in 
Ridnns shine, She and Bob acauired an abandoned 
chicken ranching. She and Bob acquired an abandonec 
W/ 


farm in the foothills of the Olym; ashington. 
There they met the problems of fending or themselves 


Nn 

for 

ina semi-pioneer milieu and her account of the incidents 
involved forms the main body of the book. Building a 
ome and eq uipping for chicken raising, planting and 
“coma daily household work, neighbors, customs, sur- 
toundings—all these and a wealth more of material are 
ted with lusty humor and a semi-irreverent wit. There 
are characters galore—some good, some not so good, some 
definitely Jeeter Lesterish. All in all the book is a very 
readable description of the trials and happit ess connected 
with that type of life. However, it is marred quite fre- 
quently by profanity and by a wholly natural approach 


— Heth — Orcutt 


‘to moral problems 
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nature. 
the 


including many of a sexual 
the book would not seem harmful to 
ader. 


In spite of these 
normal adult re 


* * * 


Any Num 
$2.00. 


‘an Play. Harper. Oct. 


Heth, Edward H. 


17, 1945. 193p. 


ber ( 


A big-t ime gambler, unsuccessful in establishing. normal 
family relations with wife and son, meets disaster just 
after he has gained the respect of his son—this is the 
theme of a somewhat exaggerated short story which the 


1 “Find” and whose movie rights 


publisher has labeled as 
already have been sold. 
All the action takes place during the night after Charley 
Kino h: returned from a icit hi ‘hicago doctor 
Ning Nas returnec Irom a visit to his Cnhicagc aoc¢e 

where he has learned that his heart may give out at any 
moment under the stress of the pace which his life has 


set for it. Charley is a successful “honest” gambler with 


the urge in his blood. In a series of flashbacks we are 
shown his path to success from the role of a humble bar- 
tender to the big-time gambling operator who caters to 
rich and poor in the club he has established in a former 
house of prostitution. We meet his lonely Lon to 
whom he is devoted but of whom he little and his 
bitter son Paul wl asl >d of his father’s calling 
itter son Paul who is ashamed of his father’s calling. 


Lon’s love for Charley excused all his actions but Paul 
could never bring himself to love or respect a father whom 
he could not understand. 


Charley King’s was founded on two attribute 
cold nerve and phenomenal luck and on the night in 
question when play opens at his casino both are put to a 
serious test. He has just determined to close the place 
and take a vacation with wife and son in Florida where 
he can enjoy his wealth and the power to do things for 
his family with it when a run of adverse luck — 
at his crap table. Before Charley can take control of the 
game the house has lost heavily and the run of “ag con- 
tinues against him when he takes over. On the brink of 
disaster his cold nerve and luck pull him through. Paul, 
seeing his father’s courage, gains respect for and under- 
standing of him. Just as the club is to be closed for the 
night a summons is served in the suit of a disgruntled 
loser and, knowing that the courts will ruin him, Charley 
his plans for establishing normal relations with 
and doing something for his family I story ends. 


o— 


success 


] 
sees all 


h as the 


cras 


with melodramatic this can scarcely 
claim to be more than a run of mine, garden-variety short 
story, exactly the type from which many modern movies 
are built. The whole atmosphere of the book is morally 
noisome with gamblers, prostitutes and frustrates being its 
Most of the characters have little 


Written 


intensity 


principal characters. 
sense of the morality of their actions. Profanity and 
vulgarity occur. On the whole, though it would not 


adult reader, there 
book to rec- 


seem to be harmful for the mature 
does not seem to be sufficient value in the 
ommend it to anyone. 


* * * 


From My Library Walls. A 


Longmans, Green. Oct. 10, 


Orcutt, William Dana. 
Kaleidoscope of Memories. 


1945. 246p. $3.00. 


On the library walls of typographical designer and book- 
lover Orcutt are various portraits, framed letters, leaves 
from MSS., and other miscellanea associated with authors 
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and_ books. Mr. Orcutt uses these representations as 
the basis for anecdotes and records of personal associations 
with the great and near-great in the world of books. 
Many of these fifty-three sketches originally appeared in 
the Christian Science Monitor which accounts for their 
uniform brevity. 

The opening session, “Among the Garrickians,” recounts 
some of his associations with members of the Garrick 
Club such as the story of how J. P. Morgan bid against 
himself and allowed the British Museum to acquire two 
of the finest illuminated MSS. in existence. “Italy and 
Way Stations” is an assemblage of vignettes from his 
Italian travels, such as the story of Petrarch. We would 
quarrel with his assumption that the “saving of the 
(classical) manuscripts (by Petrarch) made the invention 
of printing inevitable.” In opposition we quote Otto 
Fuhrman, “The aim of Gutenberg was the mechanical 
production of the elaborate service books of the Church, 
especially of psalters and missals.” (History of the 
Printed Book, p. 51, Limited Editions Club, 1938). Thus, 
the immediate demand for printing came from ecclesiasti- 
cal sources rather than from the humanist with whom 
Mr. Orcutt is possibly more congenial. 

On surer ground is Mr. Orcutt later when he refers to Cax- 
ton as the one “responsible for stabilizing the English 
language” (p. 121). For better or worse printers have 
crystallized forms of language and facts of expression. 
An example of such crystallization is the use of the word 
“American”; on p. 160 Mr. Orcutt states that “the ancient 
town of Cambridge held the monopoly, during the first 
thirty-seven years of its history, in the making of books 
in America.” Obviously he means the United States 
because this great historian of books would not have for- 
gotten the Breve . . . Doctrina Christiana, produced in 
Mexico City in 1539 nor the 233 additional items pub- 
lished there between 1539 and 1600, long before the 
Cambridge press had its birthday. 


About half of the book is devoted to stories of American 
authors and book collectors, such as the Folgers and their 
Shakespearean collection, John Hays Hammond’s interest 
in books, Joe Lincoln and his Cape Cod stories, and 
others. Mr. Orcutt is an aesthete, a book humanist who 
writes well but does not put much of the width and 
depth of his experiences into this volume. Its value is 
doubtful. 


* * * 


Wimsatt, Genevieve. A Well of Fragrant Waters, a 
Sketch of the Life and Writings of Hung Tu. Boston. 
John W. Luce Company, 1945. 192p. $2.50. 


The publisher’s blurb on the book jacket of this dainty 
volume acclaims its heroine, Hung Tu, the first female 
private secretary of China. But the difference between 
such an office in eighth century China and in our land 
and time is so vast as to make the use of that term highly 
questionable. 


According to Miss Wimsatt’s account, Hung Tu, a cour- 
tesan renowned for both beauty and wit, was “the resi- 
dent hostess for eleven successive governors, ‘pouring the 
wine’ to the satisfaction of these worthies ... ,” exchang- 
ing verses with the outstanding poets of the court, har- 
monizing lyrics with literary lights who were ofttimes 
government officials as well. “She had loved and lost, 
and been loved and lost, more times than she could 


Wimsatt — Queen 


Best SELLER 


remember, she had devised a note paper which was tg 
carry her name into days when the Dragon Throne itself 
should have crumbled ... She had achieved inclusion 
in a circle whose creed was that Woman belonged to a 
lower species of humanity, a renown which blew through. 
out the Celestial Empire, and some considerable accumu. 
lation of wealth.” In her declining years she retained the 
admiration and favor of former loves and lived in com. 
parative retirement from official circles in a luxurioy; 
bower, Pi-Chi Fang, screened by willows and surrounded 
by flower-filled parks, where she continued to ‘pour the 
wine’ and harmonize verses with those social, literary 
and political leaders who sought her out. Death came 
at last and state honors were accorded her. But even 
after death her charm and her influence lived on. 


Fascinating as is the life story of Hung Tu, Miss Wim. 
satt’s greater concern is with her verse, and The Well of 
Fragrant Waters is rather an interpretation of this verse 
than a factual biography of the “Chinese Sappho.” 
Hung Tu, contrary to the usual pattern of Chinese poetry, 
chose to express her ideas and sentiments in rhymed 
quatrains, and in this form Miss Wimsatt translates them. 
The subject matter of the poetry is veiled in figures and 
symbols. Were it not for the interpretation of these 
Chinese symbols generously provided throughout the 
text, the verses would be difficult to understand, bu 
always they would please by their imagery and _ thei 
singing sound. Their brevity, picturesque quality, and 
their expression of mood is typical of Chinese poetry, as 
in “The Moon”: 

“Its wraith is like a slender silver hook— 
A round white fan! An old Han loom for 
How many mortals sorrow in its light, 
And watch the tranquil moon’s 

grieving!” 


weaving! 


face, grieving, 


The two so-called posthumous poems written in collabora. | 


tion with a youth who lived four hundred years after 
Hung Tu’s death, are, this reviewer believes, the cream 
of the collection. But how can they be claimed in any 
part as the work of Hung Tu, four centuries dead? 


The format of the book and its subject matter are in | 


complete accord. Versifiers and lovers of verse will find 
here a rare combination of poetic imagery, and keen wit 
on the part of the poet, a singing quality that distinguishes 
both poet and translator, and of sympathetic interpreta 
tion that makes Miss Wimsatt’s book something more 
than pleasant reading. 


* * * 


Rogues’ Gallery. 
Little, Brown. 


The Great Criminals of 


Queen, Ellery. 
Oct. 3, 1945. 562p. 


Modern Fiction. 
$3.00. 


I sometimes think that the writing team who mask theit 
identities under the composite pseudonym of Ellery 
Queen, if not the happiest men under the sun in this 
century of our discontent, at any rate have the pleasantest 
job. Probably, like anything else, their anthologizing 
chores have grey filing aspects; very likely the little index 
cards loom at times every bit as tyrannous as ever East 
India House ledgers did before Charles Lamb. Nonethe- 
less, at this armchair remove, it seems almost as if one 
has found a wish-fulfillment fantasy to match the old 
dreams of owning candy counters or riding in Santa’s 
sleigh; to equal, even, the adolescent identification with 
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NovEMBER 1, 1945 Cerf — Fast 


Holmes of Baker Street. Here, here, if anywhere in hac 
valle lacrimarum, is a task for the gods! Imagine getting 
pay for culling these seductive narratives out of the nooks 
and crannies of fiction’s dusty lumber room; oF for editing 

brosial a periodical as Ell Queen’ ah ices. 
soamorosial a periodical as ery eens IN iWlaga 


And the ferreting pair has de yne it again. Rogues’ 


Mystery 


zine. 
Gallery is fit to stand beside their “wal four anthologies, 
more particularly beside the massive 101 Years’ Enter- 


tainment. 
martment of Murderers, contains nine 


tales 


De} 


tw O 


section, 


The first 
out of the thirty- 


included; and the 


criminous 


l ° _ 
most sheerly absorbing, too, as might be expected, given 
the terrible fascination of that ultimate horror among 


despite its awful nature, we are 
Most of the selections here 
long to the sort of psychological murder oa the Eng- 
lish are so deft at; the names of Q. Patrick, age Id Ben- 
nett, Dc srothy Aan and Howard Spring m: _- ris, liter- 

arily speaking, the most distinguished as well as Qe most 
intriguing department of what the editors, perhaps a trifle 
too coyly, style their Malefactory. Next in interest, pos- 
sibly, come the thieves, with Arséne Lupin still the D’Ar- 
tanan of the light fingered g and a brilliant new- 
coer in Frederick Irving ‘adit The Infallible 
Godahl. The editors’ self imposed criteria preclude 
stretching back past 1890, else we might have been regaled 
y Herodotus’s famous tomb thief, the agile cat burglars 
f Hindu legend, or some of the engaging Chinese robber 
suldsmen who, John Espey tells us, were still burgling 
missionary compounds as apprentice exploits in his Meth- 
dist youth. 


crimes, the one which, 


all most normally prone to. 


ntry 


These same imperative dictates of time, space and form— 
nly short novel chapters complete in them- 
selves — been considered—prevent the reader’s smok- 
ing a friendly pipe over a glass of gin and bitters in the 
Victorian thieves’ kitchen. So the white faces of Raskol- 
nikov, Chuzzlewit, and, presumably, at least, John Jasper, 
do not appear to haunt our dreams once more among the 
murderers, and Thackeray’s Algernon Deuceace and Cap- 
tain Rook cannot match their card-sharp wits against those 
of Careful Jones. Ellery Queen would be quick to point 
out that a yet unmentioned criterion, the necessity for the 
selected criminals being call would rule out the 
above, independently of any other considerations; and it 
is ttue that the unsophisticated Victorian masters were 
somewhat Mosaiac in their grim determination not to let 
crime pay. This latter qualification of material success 
would also deny the claims of the greatest of them all, the 
vanquished wrestler of Reichenbach Falls, Professor Mori- 
arity, the Napoleon of Crime, who yielded only to the 
towering genius Holmes. But surely the niche 
Ad lventuress might have been fittingly graced by that belle 
sans merci from the West End’s demi-monde, Irene 
Adler, the Woman of Holmes’ toast. 


stories or 





of of 


dame 


But this is playful carping. We have enough and to spare 
as it is: a regulation Jack-in-the-Box ending out of John 
Dickson Carr’s Fortunatus’ wallet of tricks; The Willow 
Tree, an early Sinclair Lewis, a powerful study of how a 
clever embezzler Renrperz oak 4 he mystery of person- 
ality, and was in peril of losing all consistent purpose, of 
becoming a Wandering Jew of the spirit, a strangled body 
walking”; a neat Agatha Christie counterpoint over the 
teacups that will send cauld grue down your spine; 
ay Small, Eric Knight’s Flying Yorkshireman duped oF 
he old folk-tale twist Charles Boardman Hawes used s 


147 
long ago in The Dark Frigate. Of course the witches’ 
cauldron finds its hell-broth thinned a bit by the usual 
number of tepid potboilers; but that occupational disease 
of all anthologies can hardly be helped. 

There will be a mort o’ me 
( hris stmas who will welcome, at 
this right plump portfolio of roguery 
tentedly ae ~ tee Shaw’s dictum that reading rooms 
“should be stocked with Newgate Calendar, detective 
stories, lives of Cartouche, Lacenaire, Charles Peace, Moll 
Flanders and all the most infamous characters in fact and 
An Ellery Queen compendium such as this one 
the next best thi ng 
d Worst Books. 
Charles A. Brady, 
Canisius College 


1 home from the wars this 
1g with pipe and slipper 
, and who will con- 


fiction” 
and its fellows is 
shelf of the Hundre 


groaning 


| 
tO sucn a 


+ * * 


Cerf, Bennett. Laughing Stock. Over six-hundred 

jokes and anecdotes of uncertain vintage. Grosset and 

Dunlap. Sept. 17, 1945. 244p. $1.00. 

This latest collection of jokes, etc., is on a lower level 

than Try and Stop Me (Best Sellers, Nov. 15, 1944), per- 
( 


( 
the $1.00 


implication 


audience, a lower common 
intellectual) denominator. 


haps to appeal to 


economic (and 


he proportion of racy and obscene yarns has increased; 
The pro} f racy and o 
many of the others are quite old and uninteresting. Some 


bearded numbers have modern names attached 
the cast characters which may deceive some of the 
uniniate. In general, adults will not be harmed nor profit 
this latest collection. 

* * * 


Watchful at Night. 


$2.00 


of the to 


ol 
= 
DY 


Fast, Julius. Farrar & Rinehart. Oct. 


4, 1945. 185p. 


A thin little 


detective story by the youthful brother of 
Howard Fast, written when the former had been for two 
years the non-commissioned officer in charge of an army 
medical laboratory. The title of his book comes from a 
line in the soldier’s Basic Field Manual: “To be watchful 
at night and, during the time for challenging, to challenge 
all persons on or near my post, etc.”” Which is much too 
good to let go to waste, but which does not pertain par- 
ticularly to this tale of subversive activities and murder. 


familiar changes on the old themes of 
a managed society, America First, with 
Russia or Japan as the cul- 
Its action concerns Sergeant 


The plot rings 
un-Americanism, 
Spain rather than Germany, 
ture dish for such bacteria. 


Clark who stood next in line when his buddy, Red Kelly, 
was fatally shot at target practice in a large army camp 
near Boston. Clark’s concern increased when he learned 


that another member of the old outfit, Doug Rankin, had 
been slugged nearby at almost the same time. It did not 
take the subsequent discovery that the needle used for 
feeding Rankin intravenously was pulled out, leaving him 
to bleed to death, nor the more successful mismatching 

f blood types which finally caused his death, nor even 
th attempts on his own life, to warn Clark there was a 


killer in camp. 
From Kelly’s membership card to the Non-Com’s Club, 
scrawled over with addresses and telephone numbers, 
Clark ran down clues which led into Boston and doubled 
back to camp again. 

This is pretty 


nade the previous acquaintance 


reader who has 


detective 


familiar business to any 
of at least one 





8 Gruber — Hale 


Unfortunately, the terror passages are apt to bore 
He is not told how the attempts on the central 
figure’s life were worked out. Saddest of all, the author 
is guilty of withholding information. In chapter sixteen, 
he permits the central figure, Clark, to identify the soldier 
who alone was connected with the Boston sedionists, yet 
his name is not given the reader before the final chapter. 


story. 
him. 


Amateurish. 
Helen L. Butler, 


Marywood College, Scranton 
*” x * 

Gruber, Frank. The Silver Tombstone. 
hart. Oct. 18, 1945. 185p. $2.00. 
This is a thorough-going turkey, or, to use an Einsteinean 
metaphor, this sets a new high in lows for purported adult 
entertainment. It is neither fish nor flesh, and there isn’t 
a good red herring in 185 pages of the most lustreless char- 
acterization and the woodenest dialogue since Tom Swift 
tangled with Andy Foger. Mr. Gruber’s hybrid cross be- 
tween an amateurish Western and a Grade C Pinkerton 
dime novel might provide a working script for a Saturday 
matinee horse opera tailored to the taste of kiddies who 
like derring-do on mine-shaft elevators, but the Fair Food 
Act should be invoked against any such merchandising 
malpractice as a Western masquerading as a mystery under 
the come-hither label of Murray Hill’s little hunched 
gunman. 
Mr. Gruber has an evident ambition. He wants to capture 
the hard-boiled tempo of Perry Mason and Sam Spade 
hot on the trail of crime, and he gets about as close as 
Victor Appleton did to Verne or Wells, which is just close 
enough to suggest the superiority of the originals. His two 
sleuthing protagonists, Johnny Fletcher and Sam Cragg, 
horse merrily in and out of tourist motels, automobile sales 
rooms, hotels and filling stations in the course of pulling 
off their unsavory and repetitious con games; two incidents 
interrupt this amiable gold brick graft—a silver brick 
tossed through a window and a corpse planted in the back 
seat of their first jalopy. The spoor leads them through 
California and Nevada and a free-for-all shooting fracas 
before the Silver Tombstone mine-lode. Perhaps the best 
clue to all this chaos is the fact that Mr. Gruber has been 
a movie script-writer since 1942; and a hard and fast 
Hollywood law holds that every picture must pyramid 
the preceding successes of its particular category. That 
little rule of thumb would explain why the dénouement 
is preceded by a slogging-match between Joe Cotter and 
Sam Cragg that puts to shame the gouging hoe-down in 
The Toilers. 
I see by the dust jacket that Mary Roberts Rinehart’s 
Yellow Room is listed as a Murray Hill mystery for Fall 
publication. Judging by the first seven out of eight in- 
stallments in The Saturday Evening Post her veteran hand, 
while no longer capable of the legerdemain that distin- 
guished The Red Lamp or even The Door, has not lost all 
its cunning. The old Gallic query might well be put her: 
Que diable allait-il faire dans cette galére? Or, in Ameri- 
can, what in thunder is her patrician self doing in such 
low-bred company? And to think that the Jamesian 
limpidities of Elizabeth Daly are also on the Murray Hill 
list! The Silver Tombstone would hardly prove diverting 
even to a Simla resident in the monsoon season. Any- 
way, an American audience won’t have to read it; they’ll 
see it on a double bill some night—if they aren’t careful, 
that is. 


Farrar & Rine- 


BEsT SELLER; 


Crime Club---November Selection 

Hale, Christopher. Rumor Hath It. Doubleday, Dora 
Nov. 1, 1945. 224p. $2.00. 

The village spinster who knows everybody’s business is ; 
familiar figure in detective fiction. Cornelius den ho 
Izenga is her male counterpart in this tale of the murde 
of Mrs. Dawson Pomroy, a wealthy old dowager wh 
was determined her granddaughter, Erica, should marr 
her distant cousin, Huntley. Mr. Izenga knew almos 
everything about everybody in the county, but he did no; 
gossip—he only absorbed eagerly the choice bits peop 
willingly confided to him. Unfortunately, dour, mocking 
Toby Newcomb, Erica’s choice of husband, refused ¢ 
make a confidant of him, a fact which gave Lieutenap; 
Bill French of the State Police an unforgivable advantag: 


over the aging bachelor in running down the criminal, 


First choice of suspects was Toby, since he was at the old 
lady’s door the night one tried to strangle her and hi 
ring was found in her room the next night when the 
attempt succeeded. However, a woman in the villag 
who also was interested in her neighbor’s business wa; 
more cooperative, and so Mr. Izenga and Lieutenan 
French tied for honors at the kill. But not until tw 
more people had been murdered and a great deal 0 
light had been shed on the Pomroy-Dawson tempern- 
ments and financial dealings. 

Mildly entertaining. 

Helen L. Butler 


Marywood College 
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